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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Criticism of "Some Verendrye Enigmas" 
In the following pages I should like to offer a few criticisms on 
"Some Verendrye Enigmas," by Orin G. Libby, which recently appeared 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 1 There is a certain modern 
school of historians who appear to believe that the only satisfactory 
historical work to be done is the attempted demolishing of previously 
accepted facts; to the work of that school this Verendrye article appears 
to belong. Several years ago Dr. Libby's first article on the Verendrye 
problem appeared in the Collections of State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, vol. n, and his present paper is written with the assumption 
that its rather faulty theory was generally accepted. There are, how- 
ever, many who did not accept it, and certainly to those who read the 
able review of the first article by Dr. R. B. Dixon in the American 
Anthropologist 2 the theory advanced would seem to be far from proven. 
To those who can readily see that "Panani" is not Pawnee, that 
"des Missouris" is not the Missouri, it may appear clear that "Man- 
tannes" are not Mandan and that "Panana" are Mandan — but it might 
also be contended under the same theory that " Assinipoels" could not be 
Assiniboine. Dr. Libby states that the name Mantanne refers to the 
Hidatsa tribe for the following reasons; that it is a Cree name, and that 
it is not the name by which the Mandan people call themselves; and he 
concludes that it came to be transferred to the Mandan at some date 
after 1743, when the younger Verendrye last saw the tribe, in some un- 
known and mysterious way. Let us examine the history of this 
name. We find that a Dakota name for the Mandan people, as given 
in the Handbook of American Indians? used from time immemorial, 
is Mawatana, another form Mawatadani; the Assiniboine form of this 
is not at hand and may have approached even closer to the one used by 
Verendrye. We find the form Mandans applied to the Mandan tribe 
in 1772 by McKenzie, the form Mandons appears on a map in 1794, 
Trudeau speaks of Mandans in 1795, Le Raye refers to the tribe as 
Mandans in 1801, Lewis and Clark and Henry call them Mandans in 
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1803-04, and Perrin du Lac uses the form Mandanes in 1805. We find 
the Verendryes using Mantannes from 1738 to 1743; this leaves a lapse 
of but twenty-nine years for the mysterious transference of names to 
take place and for the name to become firmly fixed on its new host. 

On the other hand we find that neither did the Hidatsa ever call 
themselves Mantannes, their own name for themselves is Hidatsa, and 
they were also called Minnetaree and Gros Ventre — these names were 
fixed atleastas earlyas 1790 when Charbonneau firstarrived among them ; 
nor is there any historical nor traditional evidence to show that they 
were ever called Mantannes. 

Dr. Libby also fails entirely to discuss the names Panana and Panani. 
The Mandan in 1738 told Verendrye that the next tribe below them 
was the Panana with the Panani next beyond them, that these two 
tribes had been one until quite recently, when they had quarreled and 
separated, the Panana going on northward. We find in the Handbook 
of American Indians that the words Panana and Panani are both Dakota 
names in good usage for the Pawnee tribe; the old timers along the 
Missouri in North Dakota very frequently mention the Arikara as Panana 
even now. Moreover the story of the quarrel and separation fit both 
chronologically and circumstantially with the quarrel between the 
Pawnee and the Arikara. However Dr. Libby sees no good reason why 
the Panana should not be identified as Mandan. As he pictures it 
there must have been a general shift of names along the Missouri in the 
middle eighteenth century something like a game of progressive whist. 
We know that there were French traders among the Pawnee in 1700 who 
knew the tribe as Panani or Pani so that that tribe must have failed to 
progress. If there were proof that the Panana and Mandan were one, 
and that they were part of the Pawnee nation shortly before 1738 we 
should certainly be indebted to 'Dr. Libby for a wonderful discovery 
which would revolutionize all our ideas of linguistic stocks. 

Dr. Libby lays much stress on the value of traditional evidence 
from the Indians in supporting his theory; very little of such evidence 
is cited, however. In fact in our own efforts to arrive at some sort of 
solution of "some Verendrye enigmas," we have done a considerable 
amount of questioning and inquiring from different Indians, all of 
which has elicited no information at all with respect to Verendrye 
either from the Mandan or the Hidatsa. 

Another rather obscure feature of Dr. Libby's paper is the matter 
of the movements of the Hidatsa tribe. He states in one place that the 
Hidatsa were known to have lived in Canada before coming to the 
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Missouri. This statement would bear proof, for acquaintance with 
their migration myths and traditions, as told by a number of individuals, 
gives no clear story beyond the residence in the vicinity of Devils lake. 
The question of time is also somewhat involved ; it is first stated that 
the Hidatsa did not leave the Devils lake region until the last half of 
the eighteenth century, Dr. Libby then proceeds to discover them at a 
distance of over one hundred and fifty miles west of Devils lake in the 
first half of that century, near the mouth of Little Knife creek on the 
Missouri. It is very probable that both of these findings are incorrect. 
Hidatsa tradition and Mandan as well give rather elaborate accounts 
of the coming of the Hidatsa to the Mandan on the Missouri at the mouth 
of Heart river, where both people say that the Hidatsa first learned to 
cultivate the soil, and raise corn, beans and squashes. The crossing 
place of the Hidatsa, mysteriously mentioned, but not divulged by Dr. 
Libby, has been placed by a number of Indians questioned, as very 
close to the spot where the Northern Pacific bridge now spans the 
Missouri; there is also at least one of the Heart river sites which is 
identified by the Indians as Hidatsa. 

The Hidatsa had lived on Heart river for some time before the 
quarrel took place which resulted in the separation from them of the 
Crows. Another considerable period elapsed before the Heart river 
region became so crowded that, at an intertribal council, it was decided 
that the Hidatsa should move northward to Knife- river. It should be 
borne in mind that these events all occurred before the great smallpox 
plague of 1782. That plague broke the strength and power of the Man- 
dan and by 1795 they were located in the Knife river region near the 
Hidatsa. It certainly seems highly improbable that all the events 
from the arrival and settlement of the Hidatsa on Heart river to the 
final settlement on Knife river, accounted by the Indians as covering a 
period of many years, could have taken place in the comparatively short 
period of thirty-nine years between the time that the younger Verendrye 
left in 1743 and the year of the smallpox — 1782. It is very much more 
likely that the Hidatsa were already established close to the Mandan in 
1738, and that Verendrye, without an interpreter, or any means of 
communication but signs, failed to apprise himself of the fact. It is 
significant that the words Mantanne, Panana, and Panani are all of 
Dakota origin and were evidently furnished by the Assiniboine although 
the information about them may have come from the Mandan. The 
two tribes may well have been living together, but with the Hidatsa 
villages west of the Missouri, as they were, Verendrye's attention would 
not have been attracted to them. 
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That the Hidatsa built villages north of Knife river at various places 
we learn from traditions, notably one near Expansion, N. D., and one 
near the mouth of the Little Missouri river on a high hill, called Night 
Walk's Village; we are also told that these were inhabited only for short 
periods, and that they were built after the Hidatsa had left Heart river 
and settled on Knife river. It is more than probable that the village on 
Little Knife creek belongs to this group; a significant item is the state- 
ment that the old garden can still be pointed out at this site, good evidence 
that the Hidatsa had already learned agriculture from the Mandan. 
If, as Matthews states, a statement quoted by Dr. Libby, the Hidatsa 
lived at Heart river with the Mandan in 1764, these sites must be fairly 
recent and built long after the time of Verendrye's visit. 

Let us turn now to the location of the Mandan villages visited by 
the Verendryes. The only evidence, which, if correct, is favorable to the 
Little Knife site as that visited by Ve'rendrye is the latitude given in his 
account. However, practically unsupported by other evidence, and con- 
tradicted by the distances given, as shown by Dr. Dixon in his review of 
Dr. Libby's first Verendrye article, it can not be given too much weight. 
It is the only latitude given in either Verendrye account and the breaking 
of their instrument is mentioned by the younger Verendrye. It is more 
than possible that the figures may have been carelessly transcribed in 
the document preserved, or that their instrument may have been de- 
ranged so that incorrect results were obtained, as happened in the case 
of other early explorers. Dr. Libby lays stress on the location at the 
mouth of Little Knife creek as being a point from which the Missouri 
might be mistakenly supposed to flow south westward. There are how- 
ever four other points between there and Heart river, at three of which 
are old village sites, where casual observation might give rise to the 
same mistake; these are — near the mouth of Wolf creek, just below 
Washburn, N. D., and just below Glencoe, N. D. 

The last location seems the most probable one for the Verendrye 
visit, as the site here belongs to the Heart river group, and there is a 
definite report of an inland site on a hill some fifteen to eighteen miles 
back from the river site, and fitting fairly well with the location and 
description given by Verendrye of the Butte village. This inland site is 
mentioned in print by Mr. Jos. Taylor who visited it in the early seventies, 
and has been orally described for the North Dakota State Historical 
Society by Mr. Dan Williams who was with Mr. Taylor at the time the 
site was discovered. 

Another feature relied upon as good evidence with not very great 
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reason is the question of the internal village arrangement. That there 
is a difference between the three different tribes in village arrangement, 
that is the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara tribes, is certain. The Hidatsa 
village so far as any historical accounts, or the survey of any known 
Hidatsa sites show, was arranged without order and without anything 
at all which Verendrye might have called streets or squares. The 
Mandan site on the other hand, did have at least one large open space, 
and had a sacred lodge or "holy tepee" slightly different in construction 
from the other lodges, on one side of this open space, but placed between 
two other lodges of the usual sort in the circle of lodges about this open 
area. Dr. Libby declares that Verendrye could not have failed to see 
and report upon this sacred lodge. However, we know only too well 
that he failed to report on very many important facts; and he is not 
alone in the failure in this case for we find that Le Raye, Lewis and Clark, 
Henry and several others of the early visitors to the Mandan fail to 
give any account of this feature. 

Turning now to the journey of the younger Verendrye, we find a 
notice of the various colored earths which he remarked as he traveled 
from the Mandan villages. He might have seen much of this colored 
earth scenery in the more northerly route suggested by Dr. Libby, but 
he would have seen it in even more striking display on a course in the 
direction named, from Heart river, which would take him by way of 
White Chalk buttes, Cave hills, Slim buttes, and Long and Short Pine 
hills. 

There is of course much discussion as to what mountains were visited 
on this journey and, certainly, from the involved way in which the 
dates and distances are given, it will always be a debatable question. 
However it takes a considerable stretch of the figures to bring the party 
to the Big Horns, so that the Black hills would appear the most probable 
range. 

The identification of the tribes visited by the younger Verendrye is 
another puzzling problem. The fact that the Gens des Chevaux were 
expected without fail at the Mandan villages would naturally suggest 
that this people was the Crow nation who always from the time of leaving 
the Missouri, made regular visits to the Mandan and Hidatsa villages. 
The term Pioya may possibly refer to the Kiowa; of the Little Foxes, 
Gens de L'Arc, and Beaux Hommes, identification is almost impossible 
without more data than is now accessible. We are told also of the 
people "de la Belle Riviere," which at least gives some geographical 
evidence, for the north branch of the Cheyenne river was even then known 
as Belle Fourche or Belle Riviere. 
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There seem, in spite of the counter arguments, good reasons for 
identifying the Cherry People as the Arikara. Verendrye meets them 
returning from winter quarters, in very nearly the same locality where 
Le Raye met the Arikara in 1801; both travelers accompanying them 
back to their villages on the Missouri. We are told 1 that the French 
traders found the Arikara living below the Cheyenne river in 1 770, 
and we have definite mention in Lewis and Clark that they had villages 
near the mouth of Bad river during the eighteenth century. It is highly 
probable then, that at the time of the younger Verendrye's sojourn with 
them the Arikara were dwelling in villages about the mouth of Bad river. 

Dr. Libby presents as evidence against the conclusion that the 
Cherry People were the Arikara the statement that the Arikara never 
wintered far from the summer villages. We have evidence to the 
contrary in the story of Le Raye, above referred to. We know also 
that the related Pawnee usually went on long winter hunts, and it is 
quite probable that, at that time when the constant danger from the 
Dakota was still to come, the Arikara did the same. Even as late as 
Boiler's day we find the Arikara traveling some thirty miles from their 
Ft. Clark village to build their winter quarters and at the same time 
the Mandan and Hidatsa went even farther. 

We come now to the matter of the lead plate, deposited by the 
younger Verendrye as described in his report, and recently discovered 
on a hill near the mouth of Bad river in South Dakota in the vicinity of 
the village of Ft. Pierre. Dr. Libby tries to explain the fact that the 
plate was found here as a purely fortuitous circumstance. On the 
contrary, from what has already been said, this location would be the 
natural place to find the plate, and exactly the locality where it was 
originally buried. With regard to the pyramid of stones which the 
journal tells of building at about the same time; although Dr. Libby 
goes on the assumption that it was built above the buried plate, yet the 
account does not say so; and the fact that the place of burial was desired 
to be kept a secret would certainly go to show that the pile of stones 
was erected upon another spot. As to the permanency of such a thing 
as a pile of prairie stones, Dr. Libby in his remarks about its being torn 
down to see what it concealed, gives sufficient evidence of its instability. 
This brings us to the matter of the journey from the country of the 
Cherry People to the villages of the Mandan. Dr. |Libby considers it 
surprising that, if the Cherry People were on the Missouri, they did not 



1 "Handbook of American Indians," Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
article on the Arikara. 
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tell Verendrye of the Panani and Panana above them. Considering 
that they were the Panana themselves the surprise at this would be 
rather diminished. If Verendrye traveled from the country of the upper 
Platte, as Dr. Libby contends, he would have traveled rather east and 
northeast than north-northeast and northwest. The above course, 
however, would just fit the route from the Arikara villages at the mouth 
of Bad river to the mouth of Heart river. 

It is contended also that the party could not have followed the 
course of the Missouri because they did not meet the Panana whom we 
have shown that they had already left behind. Dr. Libby overlooks 
the fact, however, that they did meet one tribe, and this meeting is 
very valuable evidence. The account tells rather circumstantially of 
meeting with the Cheyenne, to whom, fortunately, they give the French 
name by which they were generally known. The Cheyenne were 
camped temporarily, and pointed out the spot where they intended to 
build their permanent village. We have corroborative historical and 
traditional evidence showing that this was just the period when the 
Cheyenne crossed the Missouri and built their last earth lodge village 
between the villages of the Arikara and the Mandan. 

There is no question of the value of traditional evidence secured 
from the Indians, and much of such evidence has been used in the 
preceding pages. It becomes infinitely more valuable, however, when 
coupled with the careful reading of all written accounts. 

George F. Will 

Bismarck, N. D. 

Moccasins 

Dr. Hatt became favorably known to many of us when during 1915 
he visited the museums of this country for the study of North American 
and North Asiatic costume, for which task he was well prepared by his 
book Arktiske Skinddragter and an article "Mokkasiner" published in 
the Geografisk Tidskrift. We are grateful to the author for his courtesy 
in giving us the benefit of his present researches in the English language. 1 
Hatt's method is excellent, and his enthusiasm for his subject is sup- 
ported by a wealth of solid information, a thoroughness and keenness 
of analysis that is deserving of high praise. His study is divided into 
two parts, — a descriptive one in which all available types of moccasins 
and related foot-gear are described, illustrated, and classified, and a 
theoretical discussion of the origin of the moccasin group. As the 



1 " MQecasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear," Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, vol. in, no. 3 (1916), pp. 149-250. 



